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Petrashevsky. He was to be sent to Siberia at once. Someone
threw up a bundle of chains that clanked on the platform.
The smiths fixed them to Petrashevsky's ankles, and he
calmly helped them in their work. Then he embraced his
companions in misfortune, and supported by two gendarmes
descended the staircase, dragging his chained feet. He was
hoisted into a carriage. The whip cracked, and the carriage
split the crowd which closed ranks again as soon as it passed.
The condemned were shivering with cold. Someone said,
"Rub your nose"; another, "Rub your cheek, it is frost-
bitten." Kashkin and Palm fell to their knees and prayed.
"The good monarch. . . . Long live the Emperor!" mur-
mured Palm. Then the hired carriages brought the con-
demned back to the fortress.
Upon their arrival a physician examined them to find out
whether their faculties had been affected by the shock. Once
again, alone in his cell, Dostoevsky wrote the following letter
to his brother:
"My brother, my dear friend:
"Everything is decided. I am sentenced to four years at
hard labor (I think at Orenburg) and then to serve as a
soldier. ... I have just been told that we will be sent away
today or tomorrow. I asked to be allowed to see you, but
was told it was impossible. . . . My brother, I am not de-
jected, I have not lost courage. Life is life everywhere, life
is in us and not in the world that surrounds us. There will
be people near me, and to be a man among men, and to
remain one forever, under whatever circumstances, not to
weaken, not to fall, that is what life is, that is the real mean-
ing of life. I have realized this, and this idea has entered into
my flesh, my blood. . . .
"Perhaps we shall see each other again, my brother. Take